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KINGSTOWN HARBOUR. 
'Tis noon ! The sky is clear— the sunny deep 
Is still, save where the rippling breezes sweep 
Wooing, and whispering along, to sleep. 
Each stately ship reposed at anchor rides— 
By it the sportive ripple, as it glides, 
Laughs in the sun-beams, and uncertain plays 
On the dark vessel with reflected rays. 
Now o'er the lulling waters flit awhile, 
Broken reflections of the floating pile; 
Th ? inconstant breeze each trembling charm enhancing, 
As beauty's eye most fascinates in glancing, 
Or as the glimpse our parting clouds bestow 

Of heav'nsblue ether, gladdens more the view 
Than in those realms of sultry solstice glow, 

Their one unchang'd expanse of azure hue. 
Hush'd every sound of man, of toil, of care, 
The wanton pennons dally in mid air, 



All silent though not still. For evVi the bark 
That fleets as rapid as electric spark 
O'er the blue surface — mystic motion giVn — 
Seems by a silent secret impulse driv'n ; 
Unheard the music of the plashing oar, 

That brightly sparkles on the raptur'd sight 
Though lost its sound — so distant from the shore- 
It gleams in measured harmony of light ! 
Gliding, like pleasures form, o'er floweret's bright 
Of .aerial fairy tread — no sound awaking, 
It seems to move " in light of its own making. 1 ' 
Soothing the scene ! Haply those realms of bliss 
May prove a haven, typified in this — 
A calm eternity of peaceful light, 
Where wearied souls may rest them from their flight, 
And happy spirits, like those fleet barks, move 
Ever in radiant harmony above l 




A VIEW FROM THE RERE OF SEAPOINT HOUSE. 



A CITIZEN'S RELAXATIONS— A TRIP TO 
KILLINE^. 

I do not know any city in the British empire, whose 
environs afford more various and attractive scenery, than 
the metropolis of Ireland. Thus, while the Londoner 
may actually pass out of life, without having cast one ad- 
miring look at a mountain prospect, with all its peaks and 
ridges, lakes, waterfalls, and glens, and while he may have 
no idea of the sea, but what the turbid tide-waters 
of the Thames present — a Dublin citizen — yes, even its 
poorest artizan — can, in an hour or two, either wander 
among the sea-cliffs of Bray or Bullock, or climb the 
Wicklow hills, and fill his admiring mind with all the 
grand images connected with mountain phenomena.— 
Nay more — he can, when tired of this — if a man, a city- 
circumscribed man, can be tired of such things — ramble 
up the banks of the lovely and lively Liffey; he may di- 
rect his jaunting-car along the lower road that leads to 



Lucan — admire, perhaps, the finest river landscape in the 
world — observe cultivation carried forward with the 
greatest accuracy, and in keeping with the greatest beauty. 
He may spend his day at the Salmon Leap at Leixlip, or 
proceeding farther, admire the thousand and one acres in 
the centre of which Ireland's only Duke resides. Or, if 
it should better please him, he can go northward, and ex- 
ercise his antiquarian propensities and recollections, 
while admiring the venerable remains of Fingallian gran- 
deur, as exhibited in the old parliament-house of Swords 
— its round tower — or the still more beautiful one at 
Lusk. He may venture to Holm-Patrick, and see not 
only the church built by St. Patrick, but also his very 
footprints, as, with a hop-skip-and-jump, he popped from 
island to island, until he reached mainland. He may thence 
return home, and on his way observe the ancient stone 
roof and crypt of St. Doulough, only inferior in antiquity 
to Cormac's chapel, on the Rock of Cashel. Thus the 
vipinity of Dublin presents her varied attractions for the 
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excursionist and tourist; and foul befall the character of 
the Dublin literati, that there has not been yet found one 
who has adequately, with pen ■ or. pencil, described and 
brought into notice the environs of the metropolis of Ire* 
land. 

Mr. Editor, one would think I was a native of the 
county or city of Dublin, from my anxiety to 
trumpet forth their praises. But, indeed, it is no such 
thing; I am a stranger— mercantile business has but given 
me here's local habitation ; and were it not that a good 
old uncle in India had lately left me some few thousands, 
you would have never received this, or heard of" the 
destiny obscure" of a pains-taking rider to a Manchester 
firm. It is to me a riddle* how it was it came to the ears 
of Alderman Fitzburgh, a very respectable Dublin dealer 
in soft goods, that I had acquired those Indian rupees ; 
but so it happened j and with all due respect to my good 
address, mercantile responsibility, and prepossessing per- 
sonnel^l do indeed, with becoming modesty, attribute to 
this oriental ore, an invitation I received from the worthy 
alderman,- to' spend 'the next Sunday with him.and his 
family at Mermount, a villa of his worship's near the road 
to the far-famed village of Kingstown. 

I confess I had often wished to see the interior of a 
rich Dublin citizen's villa— perhaps, also, I had no objec- 
tion to be a ■partaker at his hospitable board—for no one 
on earth, if report speaks truly, has such facilities for good 
eadng arid drinking, or knows better how to enjoy the 
rich capabilities of a Dublin market or cellar, 

I accordingly, accepted the invitation ; and on the fol- 
lowing sabbath arose early, and saluted the blessed sun, as 
he shone cheerily in at my window, and assured me 
that he would gladden the hearts of thousands by walking 
his cloudless course on 'this fine autumnal day. Proceed- 
ing with all due despatch, about ten o'clock, through that 
narrow, busy, bustling place, half lane, half street, which 
leads from Stephen's- ^reen to Baggot-street,I was saluted 
by the Jehu of one of those elegant vehicles, called jaunt- 
ing cars— " Gom' out, Sir ?— get up, yer honour — here's 
a seat | I'm just of™ only waitin* for two like yerself. -— - 
Tim Dunn, ye'd betther lend me the two gemmen you've 
got on yer car. Come, masther, get up-— I'm off in a'.gifty/* 
After tarrying half an hour, during which patience was 
exhausted in hearing the drivers cursing, swearing^ lying, 
trucking with each other for passengers, and exhibitin< 
what degraded, audacious, and profligate knaves, these 
jinglemen are, we at length, with infinite; manoeuvring, 
had six mounted on our fragile vehicle, and so started ; 
and proceeded with great rapidity along the Rock-road : 
and oh, the dust ! Xhe Nubian desert could scarcely 
send its simoon cloud of impalpable sand with more op- 
pressive density, than did the south-eajterly wind on that 
breezy morn, j certainly was attired in a very recherche^ 
manner : my cravat tied scientifically — my waistcoat of 
the newest Parisian pattern— my hat elegant— coat ex 
quisvte-— trpwsers inexpressibly contrived, so as to cover 
and 'yet reveal proportions I was hot a little proud o£— 
But, oh, what a figure I was before I got to, BaHVhridge ! 
If ever there was a marvellously well-dressed man marred, 
I was one—changed from top to toe— a snow-heap, thaw- 
ing away in the midst of a populous street, its virgin 
purity defiled, its heavenly whiteness polluted with mud 
arid ashes, and every stain most filthy and unsuitable, was 
not worse off "than "I was before I got to Williamstown.— 
There I found 8 *the road blocked up by a long string 
of coaches, headed by a hearse, which "blackened 
all the way." As we passed by, I could perceive that the 
whole procession had now made a full stop at a public- 
house, and that the mourners in the coaches were wash- 
ing down their sorrow and the sad dust, by plentiful liba- 
tions of porter and whiskey. One fat lady in particular, 
who rode in the mourning-coach next the hearse, and 
who, from the redness of her cheeks and eyes, seemed to 
be in the full flush of sorrow — some near and much-loved 
friends-could it be the bereaved relict of the dear de- 
parted husband ? She was lifting her little finger over 
her forehead, in draining to the last dregs the glass of 
cordial with which she sought to alleviate her sorrow— 
''Poor souir 1 said X internally, " thou dost right to 
moisten tfiy clay, which might otherwise lose all radical 
snoitBture, by thy mmmGwmpw& Whmh&y k indwd \ 



a cordial for care — see how it * tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb.' .* 

With these expressions of tender sympathy J found my- 
self arrived at the Black Rock ; and here, considering myself 
within a mile of my destination, I brushed off, as well as 
I could, the powdery taint, which mildewed, as it were, 
all my freshness, and proceeded up one of those nu- 
merous avenues that verge of in so many directions from 
that very ugly village. With the elastic foot of one who 
was inured to country exercise^ but latterly " in populous 
city pent/* I soon arrived at my hospitable inviter's villa* 
How different from a London citizen's retreat ! which 
usually is on the outskirts of some village within sound of 
the Bow-bell, the smell of the lamps, and the breathing of 
the road -dust— -which rejoices in a small court or flower- 
garden, with yew-trees and bay-trees separating it from 
the king's high way; or enjoys a little lawn before it, just 
large enough to graze a donkey or whip a cat. On the 
contrary, our Dublin aldermari had quite a place j a 
large skreened-in lawn, a swelling green sward, with 
flower-plats interspersed ; sunk fences, to keep out cattle; 
invisible palings 3 to mark off pleasure-grounds from the 
wider extent of the farm. Behind the house, I could ob- 
serve lofty walls, long ranges of graperies, hot-houses, and 
conservatories. But more of this by and by. Having 
knocked at the hall-door, and announced my name to the 
servant, I was ushered into the morning sitting-room, 
where I was introduced by my friend the alderman, to 
Mrs. and the Misses Selina and Cordelia Fitzburgh, who 
were certainly comely for their respective ages, and not 
behind hand in the graces that Providence has lavished 
on the* softer sex. Neither were they backward in those 
additions that fashion, in her caprice, chooses to add to 
the attractiveness of ladies. The statue rf * that enchants 
the world," represents the perfect woman as having fall- 
ing shoulders, neither broad nor high. The beauties who 
stood before me, had shoulders* broader than the Farnese 
Hercules; instead of wings, under which Cupids might 
disport and shelter, they wore big bladdery excrescences, 
more fit for swimming than for flying— more adapted to 
keep them over water, than to exalt them up to heaven 
—more fit to prove they were true witches, than to satisfy 
they were very angels ; besides, their waists were intoler/a? 
bly small — so that they seemed like spiders, ready to 
come out of their webs, to catch and claw men ; or like 
the continent of America, with its northern and southern 
divisions swelling out large and rich— not forgetting that 
the ends are at Capes Turnabout or Horn — while the 
middle, at Pprto-bellp and Darien, is contracted to tbi 
thickness of a span. Well, I am, for a Mauchester-rider, 
a very discursive dealer in piece-goods. To return to my 
narrative : after making my bows to the ladies, I was in* 
formed they w#e about to proceed to church— which I 
might have known from the accompaniments of the party j 
for each fair one had a sort of ecclesiastical portative 1U 
Wary (bible, prayer-book, week's preparation, and hymfX.- 
book, cased up together) in the one hand — while the ro- 
dicule { I spell as things are pronounced) hung gracefully 
from the other arm. So, handing the ladies, in my best 
travelled savoir comnie ilfaut, into the landau, we pro- 
ceeded towards church. I have not time, Mr. Editor, 
to enlarge on how the service was performed ; suffice 
it to say, the moment it was over, even at the church- 
door, Mrs. Fitzburgh, very politely, and perhaps to ex- 
emplify how little she was affected by what she 
had heard, said— 

^ "I hope, Mr. Bobbinbottom, you will have no objec- 
tion to join my daughters and me in a drive to KUliney I 
We mean to go through Kingstown, and join there some 
oi" our neighbours : with them we mean to spend an hour 
or so at Malpas' Obelisk, and they are good enough to say 
they will then return home with us to dinner j and I do 
assure you, 'Mr. Bobbinbottom, that we go not empty--! 
speak to the apprehension of an Englishman, who I know, 
loves not a long fast-~-that our landau conveys creature 
comforts—sandwiches, and sundry bottles of Guinness's 
porter."; : '■'.'■■ 

" Careful soul," thought J, as I bowingly accepted 
the invitation--'* thou art a wife worthy of any Gilpin 
whether be belong to famous J)u blin or "London town. 

I wish, Mr, Editor, I had mt, or yon had space, jforfflQ 
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to describe all that was said and seen during our drive to 
Kingstown. Let no man tell me that room for observa- 
tion, and scope for adventure, are not to he found from 
Newtown Avenue to Kingstown. The different physiog- 
nomies, the various characters and groupings of all. who 
pass along in coach, chaise, landau, dennet, gig, jaunting- 
car, or jingle, would be sufficient to answer any man's 
purpose who was resolute to write, even suppose it 
were on a broomstick. But, indeed, I do not mean to 
trespass on your or the reader's patience ; suffice it to say, 
that we arrived at Kingstown, and at this instant, a Swiss 
carriage, a jaunting-car, and cabriolet drove up, containing 
Mr. Flounce, a respectable common-council man, from 
Grafton street, with his family; Mr. Brittlebowl (and 
wife) a fashionable china dealer, and a man, as Mrs. Fitz- 
burgh described. him, who knew how to enjoy the ddasse- 
inents of the Sunday elegantly j and Mr. Figgins, an emi- 
nent grocer. So, after a 'sufficiency of bows, greetings, 
compliments, &c, we t( all precious souls, and all agog,'' 
started for the summits of Killiney. The drive is not 
handsome from Kingstown to the hills, which were the 
object of our excursion; the country, ugly, rocky, and 
swampy; large boulder stones of granite rolled and 
rounded under the operation of the primeval flood, inter- 
spersed through wet and rushy fields; here and there a 
new villa or a cottage in the process of building; recent 
walls ; infant plantations — the whole picture of the neigh- 
bourhood reminded you of a young township in 
America; and only there were no wooden houses, no zig- 
zag palings, no profusion of felled or growing timber, 
and no forest in the back ground, with straight-stemmed 
and blazed pines, you might suppose you were in the 
States; but, no matter, whether here or there, you were 
satisfied^ that a country while being improved, though it may 
be interesting, is not handsome. After a drive of about 
three miles, we came to the foot of the central hill, on 
which the obelisk is built, and observing, that though the 
road was good, the- ascent was steep, I requested permis- 
sion to alight, and stretch my le^s by walking to the top 
of the hill. In this desire I was joined by the Misses Selina 
and Cordelia, and, offering an arm to each, which they 
modestly but complacently refused, we ascended the emi- 
nence, directly under the residence of some foolish, taste- 
less, city Goth, who has contrived to make a burlesque 
upon castellation, by affixing certain indentures to the 
top of his house, like the toothed deed by which he him- 
self was bound out to be aft attorney or dealer ; and with 
the accompaniments of slashes in the. walls, and things 
like mustard-pots, and pepper-castors at the corners, has 
turned a.good, old, plain country mansion into a Babel 
building, where all art is confounded, taste abused, and 
there it stands like a fool upon a cock-horse— nonsense 
set upon a hill. I am now, as I was then, obliged to the 
man for the contrivance of this extravaganza;" for, while 
descanting with Miss Selina, who, by the way, every now 
and then smiled most complacently at my observations on 
affairs general and particular, we were insensibly led to 
the crest of the hill, and while I was showing, with no 
jittle lore, what were the characteristics of the true An- 
glo Norman Gothic castle — 

"Stop, Mr. Bobbinbottom P* cries Miss Selina— "if 
you are not a Saxon, or Dane, or Goth, look about you 
now, and you shall see what you shall see I* 1 and so, tak- 
ing my eyes from out of myself, I looked north and I looked 
south, and truly I was astonished. 

Mr, Editor, I have been a rider for some years, and 
have cast not a listless eye over, not only the British 
Isles, but over much that is beautiful and grand on the 
European and American Continents; I have not only 
passed over the spines and ridges of the Alps and Pyre- 
nees, and listened with delight to the Shepherd's pipe, at 
evening's close, rising from the vine covered hills of An- 
vergne and the ■Boiirbonnais, but I have heard the down- 
right dash of Niagara, and seen where the Potowmac and 
Shenandoah burst their united waters, through the pine- 
covered ridge of the Allegany mountains— -but, after ail, I 
know not any landscape that ever came under my eye, so 
rich, so various, so comprehensive as the view from Kii- 
liney-hilL The whole valley of the .Uffey, with the rich 
and wooded plains of the county of Dublin under my feet 
— the Mourne' mountains, in the far northern distance* 



rising in serrated peaks— the hills of Kiidare in the far 
west—and just as it were beneath, the mighty city, co- 
vered with its wreathed smoke. 

The peculiarity of the spot on which I stood was, that 
turning round on your heel, your eye opened on almost as 
different a prospect as if you were transplanted into a dif- 
ferent clime ; or, as if looking -into a showman's box, the 
rapid and voluble man had, with a turn of a pin, discarded 
one picture and substituted another; so, here, by looking 
to the south, you have a different sea, shore, valley, hills, 
mountains; nay, even the character of the air and sky, 
and clouds seem changed; and, as before, you had the 
counties of Dublin, Kildare, and Meath before you, with 
the grand city, landlocked bay, and the pier of Kingstown ; 
and Howth and Lambay, reposing on the waters like cou- 
chant, sentinel sea-monsters j so now you have the silvery 
shore of Killiney, bending its graceful crescent line, until 
it terminates in one of the finest of all Irish promontories 
— Bray Head ; and then, the narrow, quiet vale, and the 
mountains, pile on pile, above it, and the Sugar-loaf, 
piercing its white silieious head over all, Mr, Piggins, 
the grocer, who had alighted out of his cabriolet, and had 
joined us here, could not restrain his admiration. 

tC Oh, Sir, is; that 'yonder the great county of Wieklow 
Sugar-loaf? Well, then, is it not barbarous big, all out ? 
What, if Killiney-bay was a bowl of lay, and the Sugar- 
loaf thrown in to sweeten the cup, would it not make a 
mighty pretty breakfast for Fin M'Coni, provided, as how 
he had Bray Head yonder for a manchet ?" 

" Ha, ha, ha ! always for eating, Mr. Figgins," said Mr, 
Flounce, who had just come up. " You gentlemen of the 
Corporation are always for that entertainment. Your ideas 
all seem tori.se out of your stomach, tike logs out of a bog." 
To this rather pert remark of the man of mode, 1 saw 
Mr. Figgins in the act of engendering some repartee,- when 
one of the young ladies cried — "Oh, dear me, I am afraid 
something has happened to beloved mamma ; there is a 
crowd round the landau, Selina, dear, let us run on ; 
and so, like Camilla and Ataianta, these young .ladies 
started forward, and J, to show my gallantry, like young 
Hippomencs, was not far behind ; and sure enough, when 
we arrived at the carriage, an ugly accident had occurred 
to dear, good Mrs. Fiuburgh. She, careful soul, had, as 
was hinted at before, stowed in the front of the open lan- 
dau, a -basket of prog, consisting of sandwiches and bottles 
of porter. Now, one of these bottles lying under the in- 
fluence of the sunbeams, anil agitated by the jolting of the 
carriage, had taken it into its head to explode, and the 
neck of the misk taking the direction of Mrs. Fitzhurgh's 
left cheek, had not only covered the dear woman with all 
its froth, but the glass had inflicted a wound on the lobe 
of her ear, and truly, she was a sad spectacle when we 
came up. It was altogether a tragic scene, such as no pen 
of mine could' adequately describe — the daughters fainting 
on the road-side— the worthy Alderman endeavouring to 
wipe away the streaming brown-stout, and staunch the 
blood that flowed profusely — for she was plethoric and 
full of the sanguineous fluid. Here it was that fortune 
was greatly on my side. In early life, before 1 had taken 
to mercantile matters, I had done some business in a 
barber surgeon's bhop, and had learned not only bow to 
breathe a vein, but also how to apply styptics, plasters, 
and bandages; and I ever since have carried my case of 
instruments, with lint, sticking plasters, &cv etc- about mej 
so hers; I fell to work in Esculaphm style- -soon found 
that a little blood makes a great show —the ear* 
ring orifice was only a little enlarged— the soft aiul silky 
lobe was, in some measure, lacerated j but, by the help 
of a few strips of sticking-plaster, and the bandligingMu* 
ence of a silk pocket handkerchief, all was soon set to 
rights ; but, alas! the whole spirit of the excursion was 
spoiled. The young ladies, though revived with a, little 
cold water, bad lost the zest for enjoyment. 

The alderman himself felt even his masculine nerves 
shaken; and "poor trmm ma,*' though in a measure set to 
rights, was but a sorry sight to exhibit to all the loungers 
and city tourists who were grouped around the hill; for 
the disaster had disclosed a. mystery that ought never to 
have passed the precihets of the boudoir. Mrs, Ht&feurgh, 
when setting out in the morning, in all the richness of a> 
tire and fullness of en botipomi^ J at, fair, and but Hulls 
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more than forty, sat between her two delicate and slender 
daughters, as the full moon between two sparkling planets, 
or a plump partridge flanked by two quails ; and she had 
such a good complexion ! — neck, nose, and forehead, as 
fair as alabaster; cheeks " a coteitr de rose' no broken 
veins, no faded swarthiness betraying the cruel fact, that 
the sear and autumnal tints were evidencing how time 
had frost-bitten her beauty. 

You may suppose that our horses' heads were soon di- 
rected down the hill; and as fast as we could drive we 
wended our way to Mermount; the particulars of our 
entertainment there, with its accompanying casualties, 
shall, perhaps, form the subject of a future epistle, 

Matthew Bobbinbottom. 



POPULAR LECTURES ON THE PHYSIOLOGY 

OF ANIMALS. 

An abstract of Dr. Henry'' s sixth Lecture.. 
THE nose. 
Theapparatus belonging to the sense of smell consists sim- 
ply of a nerve expanded upon a delicate membrane lining 
the interior of the upper part of the nose. The odorous 
particles enter with the air, and make an impression on 
the sentient extremities of the nerve, by means of which 
the impression is conveyed to the brain. In order that 
you may better comprehend how this is effected, you will 
recollect,. First, that there is a free passage through the 
nose to the back part of the mouth or throat. Secondly, 
that every time we inspire, te external air rushes through 
this* passage and enters the lungs, and that every time we 
expire, the air passes from our lungs through the nose to 
the external atmosphere. Thirdly, that there is also ano- 
ther passage from the back part of the throat—I mean 
through, the mouth— by which the air passes and repasses 
from the lungs at the same time as it passes through the 
nose, and that, therefore, it passes with greater force, and 
in greater quantity through the nose if the mouth be 
shut Accordingly, when we wish to smell any object 
or to snuff up any odour, we shut the mouth and 
inspire freely through the nose, so that' a greater quantity 
of the effluvia may pass through the nose, and come more 
readily into; contact with the olfactory nerves, which are 
seated high up in the nose. As there are two eyes and 
two ears, so there are, properly speaking, two organs of 
smell, or two nostrils;; but these two nostrils being placed 
close beside each other, have the appearance of being 
only one organ, and this organ is called the nose. The 
two nostrils are perfectly distinct, having no communica- 
tion with each other, and each being supplied with a se- 
parate olfactory nerve. The membrane lining the nos- 
trils and having the sentient extremities of the olfactory 
nerve in its substance, must be moist, in order that the 
impression of odours may be perfectly received by the 
nerve ; and, accordingly, we find it smeared with a pecu- 
liarly tenacious fluid, which performs the two offices of 
keeping the membrane moist, and of entangling the odor- 
ous particles, so as to render their contact with the sen- 
tient extremities of the nerve more permanent. When 
this fluid is increased, -as in a common cold, it constitutes 
what was formerly called a rheum, or demixion from the 
head ; because, before the nature of the secretion was under- 
stood, it was supposed that this discharge came from the 
brain : even at this day there are some persons to be met 
with who retain this notion. The nostrils are moistened 
not only hy this secretion of their own lining membrane, 
butby the tears or moisture of the eyes, which is carried 
off from the eyes* and discharged into the lower part of 
the nostrils by means of the nasal ducts, to be described 
when we come to speak of the eye- To these two sources 
of moisture we may add a third, the expired air, which is 
always charged with moisture acquired in the lun^s. ..If 
the^ expired air were dry, like the inspired air, the natural 
moisture of the air passages would be quite insufficient to 
keep them in a moist state. They would speedily be 
dried up by the dry air passing through them, and would 
become unfit for their offices. The extreme distress aris- 
ing from a dry state of the air-passages, i.e., of the mouth 
and nostrils, is well known to those who have suffered 
typhus fever, or witnessed the suffering of others in that 
(Ijsiertg. tym parts qf ftp pftuHan r or lining wwilMim 



of the nostrils which are nearest to the external atmos- 
phere or the tip ;of the nose, do not perceive scents ; the 
power of perceiving scents being confined to the upper 
parts of the membrane, which receive the branches of the 
olfactory nerves; hence the snuffing of animals when 
they trace objects by the scent. The other parts of the 
membrane are, however, not useless. They serve to break 
the too sudden and violent approach of the air to the ol- 
factory part of the membrane, and to give notice to the 
individual of the entrance of foreign substances, as insects, 
dust, motes, &c, into the nostrils, and so to stop the ac- 
cess of such bodies both to the windpipe and to the ol- 
factory portion of the membrane, which should be always 
kept clean from foreign substances, and which should, 
moreover, in order to the perfect exercise of its func- 
tion, be a. little removed out of the way so as to be occa- 
sionally only, not constantly, acted upon by external im- 
pressions. The extremity of the nostrils, just where the 
internal membrane merges into the common skin, has the 
most delicate sense of touch, and is furnished with hairs, 
which serve the purpose of feelers, while at the same time 
they close up the passage against foreign bodies. This 
is less necessary in man who has such 'an excellent pro- 
tection in his hand, and who is besides less liable to the 
attacks of insects, but in other animals this defence to the 
opening of the nostril is absolutely necessary. An addi- 
tional protection is aifoided by the power which man and 
some other animals possess of expelling extraneous bo- 
dies from the nostrils by the act of sneezing. 

The elephant is remarkable for his delicate sense of smell. 
His trunk is the continuation of the nose or nostrils. It is so 
flexible, and at the same time so well supplied with muscles, 
as to constitute tin exquisite org'an of touch or prehension, 
as well as an organ of smell. There is a sudden tufn in the 
tubes of the proboscis, at some distance from the tip, which 
prevents liquids drawn into them from passing further, and 
thus enables the animal to hold water in them, which he 
can afterwards discharge into his mouth or into the air at 
pleasure. In the whale tribe the existence of an ol- 
factory nerve, and consequently of the sense of smell, is 
still disputed by physiologists. Tn these animals the blow- 
ing hole serves the double purpose of respiration and of 
rejecting the water which is taken in along with their 
food -In birds, the structure of the organ of smell Is si- 
milar to that which is found in man and quadrupeds.-^ 
There are as great differences in this respect among 
birds as among quadrupeds. The grail 02, or waders, and 
the anseres, or swimming birds, have the keenest powers 
of smell. Scapa relates that in making experiments on 
the relative powers of smelling in birds, he gave a piece of 
scented bread to a duck: the duck snatched the food 
eagerly, but perceiving the extraordinary odour, dropped 
it suddenly, then, as it were, recollecting itself, took it 
up again, carried it to a pool of water, dipped it in it se- 
veral times until it was well washed, and then swallowed 
it. In the osseous fishes there are two openings on the 
upper part of the ■■snout, one on each side ; at the bot- 
tom of each; of these cavities there is a membrane dis- 
posed in folds radiating from a centre : on this mem- 
brane the olfactory nerve is distributed. As fishes live 
in water, and do not breathe through nostrils, as land 
animals do, the odorous particles are not drawn into 
the nose by respiration, but being involved in the water, 
the water is admitted into these openings, and thus |jie 
odorous particles brought into contact with the olfactory 
membrane. 'Th^e membranes are thickly smeared with 
a glutinous substance,' in order to protect them from 
the injurious influence of the water. The opening. of each 
of these cavities is furnished with a sort of a lid or valve, 
which the animal moves at will by means . of a muscle, 
and can thus, admit, exclude, or retain the water in the 
cavity, and so, if not perfectly, at least to some extent, 
regulate the sense of smell. It is said that the sense oft 
smell fishes- is so acute, that by merely scattering odorif^-' 
reus -substances about the mouth of a* cavern containing 
water in which there are fishes, they can be enticed. to the 
mouth of the cavern, so. as to became the ready prey of 
the fisherman, 
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